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PEEFACE. 



To presume to convince the learned, or even 
the simple but self-confident commpn-sense 
man of the absurdities of the English alphabet 
and orthography, would be an avowal of 
complete ignorance. Such men have long 
before me known, such men have long before 
me declared the English Spelling Book an 
ABOMINABLE ABSURDITY. This my 
humble preface is therefore not intended for 
them. Nor is it intended for idiots or 
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SQUEERS-ridden slaves, — ^no ; I do not un- 
dertake to convmce the first, or inspire 
courage in the latter. This would be above 
my powers. This preface is intended for 
those who, although they have not at their 
disposal the sharp dissecting logic of an 
Aristotle, or the strong and invincible com- 
mon sense of a Mohamet Ali, still are far 
from being idiots, or village ABC teachers' 
assistants. This preface is most humbly 
addressed to the generality of men. 
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I am asked why I call my Alphabet and 
Orthography " the Anti-absurd Alphabet," 
"the Anti-absurd Orthography?" — ^my an- 
swer is : I imitate the physicians, who very 
philosophically manufacture names for their 
remedies, by simply prefixing the little 
word ** anti " to the names of the sufferings 
those remedies are intended to alleviate; 
thus they have anti-nsucoticsy anti-spasmo- 
dies, a»^'-epileptics, &c. &c. &c. 

My Alphabet and Orthography appear 
to me likely to prove excellent, cheap, 

and palatable remedies against the evils 
contained in, and resulting from, the pre- 
sent absurd ones ; and therefore I call them 
" the Anti-absurd Alphabet," "The Anti- 
absurd Orthography," I call them also 
" the Phrenotypic Alphabet and Ortho- 



graphy " on account of their being in accord- 
ance with the principles of the human 
memory discovered by myself, and desig- 
nated Phrenotypics. 

But where are the evils of the present 

system ? ^why is the system absurd ? 

and how do I — a foreigner — a native of the 
outskirts of civilization — presume to call it 
so ? — ^how do I dare to do such a thing in the 
very centre of learning — ^in the very face of 
Englishmen ? Here are my arguments, my 
motives, my apologies. 

In Poland we call a table, " tahle^^ — ^a 
window, ^^ window y^ — a candle, ^^ candle ,'- — 
and so on. Every individual object is repre- 
sented by a written name, one name, and one 
name only. Every individual name sta'nds 
in my country for one individual object ; 
and there are no such things as things 
in common use without names. Atid so is 



every sound of our language represented on 
all occasions by one and the same letter, or 
one and the same combination of letters, 
without any exceptions whatever — every 
letter, or combination of letters, utters a sound, 
one sound and one only. — There are no such 
things as poor unhappy deaf and dumb letters ; 
neither are there any letters allowed to voci- 
ferate for any body besides themselves. We 
could not easily be parotted and drilled into 
the cleverness of using promiscuously a farrago 
of names for one and the same thing ; it 

would puzzle us to conceive, how one 

name could stand distinctly for each of a mul- 
tiplicity of things entirely different from one 
another ; or how two times two make, ac- 
cording to circumstances, more or less than 
four ; and, at any rate, we could not possibly 
be persuaded to write and speak our language 
in accordance with regulations like those of 



the subjoined Dictionary. — Have the kind- 
ness to' read it, and do judge for yourself. 



A SPECIMEN OF A 
PHILOSOPHICAL DICTIONARY. 

The piece of fumitiire usually called 
table you should coutinue to call ^Hahhy^ 
with the following few restrictions : 

1. You shall call it ^^ broom'' on Sun- 
days, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 
N.B. The m to be silent. 

2, On Mondays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, you shall name it " window " (except 
the first Saturdays of January, April, June, 
September, and November, when it must 
be called, according to Statute 1, ^^ broom*') 
N.B. The 00 to be sounded u 



The same piece of furniture you shall 
name " candUy^ according to the following 
exact philosophical rules : 

(1) On Sundays, from 35' 49'' after 
twelve till sun-set, call it clearly " candle^' 
sounding the c 9&9ih and the a as o (except 
on cloudy days, to be defined hereafter). 

(2) You will occasionally call the four- 
legged furniture not exactly candle^ but 

. candle with the prefix " kabooo," and 
sometimes with the trifling addition of 
a few muteliquido-hard diphthongal conso- 
nants : for instance, thus — ** kaboo candle- 
shwyoukrt " (bearing always in mind the 
regulations above-mentioned). 

Sometimes, though, you will call it simply 
"•^aftfc," but this must be left to your tact 
and taste, which we hope and trust are- 
very great, and will unavoidably become 
still greater, by bringing into operation the 
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choicest qualities of your good-naturedness, 
whilst studying our Lexicon. 

By the word broom, which under the above 
regulations reads and designates " table,'' we 
will also understand the objects stick, um- 
brella, man, and a few more ; this is impera- 
tive, on account of the analogy that exists be- 
tween these objects ; ^we see often a man 

with a stick and umbrella, and something 
else ; besides, they are all made of wood"- 
(man made of wood ! ! !) 

Window (which you recollect is conse- 
crated to the four-legged furniture on certain 
days and under certain circumstances) will 
also mean ocean, pepper, and Joo^-— namely, 

1. Wijidow means "ocean" when it is 
preceded by the third person of the plural 
of the pluperfect tense of the sub-conjunc- 
tive mood of the 739th conjugation of our 
popular grammars — (except when it is fol- 
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lowed by a word beginning with m, p, r, a, 
*j fy or /). N.B. with the gravo-sharp ac- 
cent on the sub-ante-penultima. 

2. Window means "pepper" when it is 
preceded by words ending in the following 
liquido-mute^ stomachical^ aspirated^ con* 
sonanto quasi-vowels — pp, rrr, zzz, xx, 
&c. &c. 

This is decidedly a most tyranically ridicu- 
lous nonsense. 

Any man who might choose to analyze 
this production^ and shew us with pre- 
cision where its nonsensical ridiculosities 
lie, would, in my humble opinion, under- 
take a very difficult task ; and should he 
happen not to be a Elant, a Locke, or a 
Blair, he would most likely gratify us with 
the sight of a specimen of darkness to be 
met with nowhere but in the deepest re- 
cesses of the above unfathomable, bottomless 
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philosophy. And should ever any one of 
those celebrated logicians expressly jump 
up from his grave, pen in hand, for the purpose 
of reviewing the above Philosophical Dic- 
tionary, he could after all achieve no more 
than arriving, by a very laborious, circuitous 
route, at the demonstration of a truth intui- 
tively felt by every man in his senses. Such a 
review would in fact imply a downright in- 
sult to its readers; it would be supposing 
that they are possessed of so little of com- 
mon sense, or so chicken-hearted, that 
they cannot feel such glaring absurdities, or, 
feeling them, have not the courage to act 
upon the dictates of so humble a faculty as 
common sense. 

Every man short of an idiot, or a broken- 
hearted, enthralled, and obfuscated ABC 
teacher's assistant, ought to have the judg- 
ment and courage to call that production a 
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" most ridiculously despotic nonsense," be the 
fame of its author ten times greater than 
that of a Walker, a Johnson, or a Sheridan. 
All those, therefore, who are of opinion that 
the ahove production may fairly be called a 
most ridiculously despotic nonsense, will, I 
hope, not be in a hurry to pronounce a vote of 
unqualified condemnation against my epi- 
thets for the English Alphabet and Ortho- 
graphy, which do abound in absurdities not 
less disgusting than those of the above 
SPECIMEN. — I shall enumerate some of 

them. 

I. 

There are two alphabets, namely, capi- 
tals and small letters, for what use I know not ; 

one sort of letters is quite sufficient for 

all necessary purposes. The Hebrew requires 
but one set of letters ; short-hand waters have 
but one set of letters ; speakers are perfectly 
understood without Capitals. It is true 
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that this exuberance is common to the English 
with other languages, still it is an absurdity ; 
it is doubling the labour of the student in his 

earliest attempts ; ^it necessitates a greater 

amount of capital for the carrying on of the 

trades of the type-founder and printer; ^it 

requires an additional upper case, which 
is an inexhaustible source of intruders into 
the lower one, leading to annoying mistakes, 
disgusting corrections, and — "pie." The 
compositor has to lear& two different arrange- 
ments of compartments of his cases, instead 
of one ; his eyes have to become familiarized 
with two sets of inverted black-upon-black 
letters, when one is quite sufficient to try the 
patience of any one. This useless doubling 
of the shapes of types to be handled by 
compositors, prolongs their inaptitude to a 
fearfully longer period than necessary. But 
my principal grievance is, that the having 
two alphabets requires from the student, at 
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the very outset of his undertaking, a doubly 
greater amount of labour than necessary. — 
Every body knows that " every beginning is 
difficult ; " — ^no one will, therefore, deny that 
to double the difficulties of poor beginning 
students, to the annoyance of everybody, 
and without any good whatsoever, is acting 
against common-sense humanity, and is de- 
cidedly committing a gross ABSURDITY. 

II. 

The 26 letters of the alphabet are named 
ai, bee, see, &c. Letters ought to lead us 
in the shortest and easiest possible manner, to 
the reading of the words composed of them. 
Let us see how these letters lead us through 
their names to the desired object. Suppose 
you had to spell the phrase — " the study of 
the English Alphabet is delightful." The 
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names ^^^^ aitch, ee, do not lead to 'Heeaitchee,'' 
a word composed of these names, no — this 
would be too much in accordance with com- 
mon sense — this would be too easy ; your 
teacher will first give a good cudgeling to 
your common sense, then make you repeat 
with him a million times — tee, aitch, ee — the ; 
tee, aitch, ee — the ; tee, aitch, ee — the, &c. 
— until you become as clever as himself. 
By a similarly degrading process, you shall 
learn that the names es — tee — you — dee — wy 
— are to be read "study." 0, ef, "oy. 
Tee, aitch, ee, again, to be read not '* the 
but "thee" on account of the next word 

beginning with a vowel, ee, en, gee, el, 

eye, es, aitch, "English." A, el, pee, 

aitch, a, bee, ee, tee, " alphabet," this 

is decidedly more than common sense can 
bear. Eye, es, " is ;" dee, ee, el, eye, gee, 
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aiteh, tee, ef, you, el, " delightful " — 
VERY ! ! ! 

O tempora, O mores I 
homines, O boves I 

or thus 

O times, O manners I 
O oxen, O spellers I 

III. 

A represents four sounds as different 
from one another as black from white, j:el- 
low, or green ; witness — ape, arm, apple, all. 
It is besides a co-representative in the firms 
ae^ ai, ao, au, aw, ay, aye, &c. witness Mich- 
aelmas, captain, Britain, gaol, taught, bawl, 
aye, &c., &c. 

I shall never forget what happened to me 
about seven years ago, when after having 
just won a wager by committing to memory 
about two thousand English words during the 
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three hours that separate Calais &om Dover, 
I thought I had a right to make myself a little, 
be it ever so little, understood in English. 
I commenced with the wdter, whilst dining 
at the "White Hart" Hotel, overlooking 
the port of Dover. I called for salad, 
by saying " SAILAID," with the accent 
on the first syllable, to which the waiter 
answered by moving his head in the usual 
negativing manner. I felt dissatisfied, on 
account of my finding " salad " in the bill 
of fare. A few minutes afterwards the 
waiter brought a huge dish full of excel- 
lent salad, which he unhappily placed on 
the other end of the table* Not sup- 
posing that he intended to insult me, by 
denying what he had in such plenty, I 
thought I must have spoken too softly, 
wherefore I raised my voice and uttered 
again SAILAID, upon which the whole of 
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my fellow-passengers rushed to the windows, 
staring alternatively at the waiter and my- 
self. I guessed that my SAILAID was 
the cause of some misunderstanding, and I 
tut therefore upon the plan of pointing to 
the printed item in the bill, and also to 
the corresponding green eatable itself on 
the table. This, my pantomime^ produced 
a burst of laughter, happily stopped by one 
of the company, who explained to me, in 
French, that they thought that the ship had 
" sailed ^^ off without disembarking their 
luggage ; and he most kindly informed me 
that although the English letter A is always 
called ai, it must sometimes be pronounced 
eh. Thus comforted, I ventured to inquire 
the distance between Dover and London, by 
pointing to these words upon the map, and 
sounding with an interrogative inflexion of 
the voice "fair," which I thought to be 

B 
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the known-to-me written word " far." Most 
probably I was understood to inquire about 
something fair, or a fair at either town. 
They looked upon me with pity, whilst my 
countrymen sneered at my pretension to speak 
English after three hours' study. I wrote 
down on a slate ** how far ;" to which the waiter 
answered, through the same medium, **seventy 
four miles ; " which I understood, and tri- 
umphantly translated to my fellow-country- 
men, whilst to my astonishment, the waiter 
read the word far as " fahr," or rather " fah." 
By this I guessed that the a has a third 
sound ; but this is not all. I called for 

salt by saying sailte; next, sehlt; next, 
SAHLT}! triedall the three known-to-me sounds 
of the A, but in vain. I was compelled to 
recur again to the troublesome medium of 
writing. " Oh, you meant salt ! " was his an- 
swer. What, exclaimed I in my mind, the 
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letter a is to be sounded in four different 
ways ! I doubted the matter until I arrived 
in London, when I was informed, to my 
great discomfiture, that the a has four sounds, 
and must, in compensation, be kept silent 
altogether in an endless number of cases. I 
was advised to study Walker, (which name 
by the by must not be read " WaiUlcer^^ 
as one might naturally be inclined to sup- 
pose.) Well, I bought the book, and had 
the audacity to study it under feelings which 
I cannot better express than by stating 
that they were similar to those which every 
common-sense man must experience whilst 
reading the above SPECIMEN OF A PHI- 
LOSOPHICAL DICTIONARY. 

B is often mute, and to no purpose ; wit- 
ness lamfr, dum6, &c. 

C is a highly absurd letter ; it is called see^ 
and figures as ^, A:, ^A, and perhaps as some- 
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thing else; ^it woald not do to have a 

distinct character for each of these sounds — 
no — ^that would be peculating against the very 
essence of English spelling — ^absurdity. 

D repre^nts d, t, andj. 

E is a truly English letter : tinder the title 
of eSf it enjoys the privilege of representing 
an infinite variety of sounds, according to 
its own wishes, and is very often mute, 
representing nobody and nothing. 

F is called «/, but, in the word ** of** which 
meets the eye at eveiy moment of our ex- 
stence,/ is to be pronoimced v ; thus write 
of, read or. Besides, the sound / is also 
represented by gh, as in laugh. 

O, H, I, &c., to the end of the alphabet, 
are nothing but a forest of deep-rooted high- 
grown, stupifying absurdities. Each letter 
repres^firts a variety of sounds ; each sound 
has a variety of representatives ; whilst others. 
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like ch, sh, &c» require the co-operation of 
two letters : — '—All this, according to cear* 
tain rules, r^ulations, exceptions, and ex* 
ceptions to exceptions, which one may learn 
if he can, from the 172 large 8vo partly 
Bourge^s and partly Nonpareil columns of 
WaJkex's five hundred and sixty prmciples^^ 
yes, five hundred and sixty — ^five hundred 
and sixty principles / / / They are enunciated 
in a style more or less chiming with that of the 
above ^^ Philosophical Dictionary/' and con- 
tain about 300 pliant, ambiguous, often un- 
intelligible, and I am sorry to say, wantonly 
intrusive, useless, contemptible, would-be- 
technical terms.— Here are some of them 
extracted from Walker, as they happened to 
meet my eye in a few of his 172 columns of 
560 principles of the ^ science * of spelling the 
English language. ^^ Sound simple, mixed, 
vowels, vocal sounds, effiision of breathy 
diphthongs and tripthongs, vowels short, 
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shortened and squeezed^ semi-consonants, 
pure vowels, contracting the mouth so as to 
make the lips nearly touch one another, 
double vowel, a sound between a vowel and 
a consonant, conformation and no motion of 
the organs, compound or impure vowels, dip- 
thongs and tripthongs 33 in number, mutes, 
semivowels, liquids, sharp, flat, aspirated, 
hard, mixed, hissing, buzzing, labials, gut- 
turals, nasals, (why not aesophagal, stoma- 
chical ] ) greater or less expansion of the in- 
ternal parts of the mouth, strong and grave 
expression of the mouth open nearly in a 
circular form — as it were — ^if we are allowed 
to use the expression — a certain species of 
accent, ' quantity, syllabification, double ac- 
cent, ultimo, penultimo, anti-penultimo."— - 
Next come irregular sounds — (all those 
hitherto mentioned, you remember, were per- 
fectly regular,) &c. &c. 

The very existence of Pronoimcing Die- 
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tionaries is an absurdity ; it proves that the 
alphabet is not sufficient for the reading and 
writing of the language — ^for the paltry piece 
of knowledge— the reading and writing of 
one's own language. The German, the 
Pole, the Russian, need no such diction- 
aries ; they are not to be met with in their 
markets, either as home or as imported 
articles ; the want of them is felt by nobody, 
and it would be a very foolish spec, indeed, 
to attempt to manufacture for them any 
thing of the kind. But in learned England, 
the markets, the shops, the stalls, new, old, 
and second-hand, are studded on all sides 
with an infinite variety of orthographic and 
pronouncing dictionaries, as if some direful 
plague had deprived her inhabitants of the 
power of spelling without such expensive 
and disgusting aids. 




THE MISCHIEVOU RESULTS 

of the above absurdities may be described in a 
few words — thus : they are so many difficul- 
ties and stumbling-blocks on the road to know- 
ledge, and therefore retard and often stop the 
progress of beneficial improvements — social, 
moral, religious and political — improvements 
which never fail coming into existence — 
which increase and multiply in the exact 
ratio of the bulk of knowledge possessed 
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by men. These few lines contcun, certainly, 
a sufficient number of topics to expatiate 
upon from this 18th of June till next Christ- 
mas, for any one who has sufficient talent 
and leisure to do so ; but the simple enumera- 
tion of a few principal stubborn facts will 
perhaps do as well — here they are : 

I. 

It is a matter of fact^ that there are mil- 
lions of inhabitants of these islands who 

can neither read nor write. To what is 

this to be ascribed ? is it to a reluctance 

or want of desire on their part to have any 
thing to do with letters, ? No ! — this cannot 
possibly be supposed ; every EngUshman is 
perfectly aware that the more he knows, the 
more he is enabled to get of the good things 
of this world. The idea contained in the 
laconic ej^pression, *^ Knowledge is power " is 
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as familiar to the peasant as to the scholar, 
although he may dress this idea in different 
words; he meets every day with circum- 
stances reminding him incessantly of the in- 
feriority of his position, mainly attributable 

to his ignorance of the first rudiments of edu- 
cation ; and still there are millions of English* 

men ignorant of the reading of their own lan- 
guage! Is it perhaps from a want of 

books or teachers ? No ! — there is not in the 
world a country where there are so many 
books and teachers as in England — every wall 
is a book — every street corner is a library, 
an almost gratuitous library ; every man is 
allowed to be a school-master — thousands are 
compelled to turn schoolmasters, and be very 
humble, and exceedingly cheap. The amount 
of instruction to be got in England for one 
shilling in books and teachers could not be 
purchased elsewhere for ten. Look to the 
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numerous public charity schools — look to the 
exertions of the innumerable political, religi- 
ous, or philanthropic knowledge-spreading 
societies — look to the general tendency to- 
wards intellectual improvement — look to the 
never-sleeping press — ^look to the cheap and 
given-away-for-nothing periodical press — 
and tell me the reason why — tell me how it 
is — that the lower classes of this country are 
generally ignorant, mostly beneath correct 
reading, and very rarely enlightened to the 
pitch of a comfortable and correct writing 
of their own language ! ! ! 

Each individual of the (suppose) S5 millions 
of the population is allowed by law, and encou- 
raged by society, to learn to read and write. 
In Russia there is not above one million of 
the natives allowed to think of reading and 
writing; consequently there ought to be here, 
on this account alone, more reading indivi- 
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duals than in Russia in the proportion of 
twenty-five to one : and when we take into 
consideration that Russia, besides other items 
of inferiority, has very bad roads, a poor 
press, and a very few teachers, we shall be 
inclined to expect the above relation to be 
not only twenty-five to one, but fifty to one, 

or more. Well, is this the case ? Far from 

it. If we were to take at random 10,000 
Englishmen and 10,000 Russians, from 
amongst those allowed to read, we should 
find (I speak from my own nearly half a 
century of observations) quite the reverse of 
what we had a right to expect — the bulk of 
Russian reading would far, far outweigh the 
English. Not to mention other countries of 
Europe, particularly Prussia, — the contrast 
would be still more glaringly against England. 
In England, and in England only, there are 
millions of Jree men incapable of signing 
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their names, incapable of spelling their 
Prayer-books. — Read this, if you please : — 
68,477 Persons taken into custody by the 

Metropolitan Police in 1843. 
16,918 Neither read nor write. 
39,067 Read and write imperfectly. 
6,402 Read and write well. 

This means, 62,477 persons are taken at 
random from among the population of the 
metropolis of the United Kingdom, Anno 
Domini 1843; scarcely one out of ten 
of them read and write well ; every fourth 
individual is an Englishman, incapable of 
signing his name, — ^Every fourth individual 
is an Englishman^ incapable of reading his 
Prayer-book. 

The most zealous and able propagators of 
the Gospel are decidedly Englishmen ; but 
cannot, ought not the Gospel to be made 
more accessible ? Can you ever do too much 
for such a purpose? ought you not to do 
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what can so easily be done — ^namely, to have 
the Gospel written in a manner to be read 
even by the least instructed ? You have 
the Gospel in all languages — but you can 
scarcely say you have it in English — ^it is not 
legible for the million ! ! ! — Millions of 
ENGLISHMEN HAVE NO GOSPEL ! ! 

IL 

Every parent would be glad to have his 
children educated, every grown-up ignoramus 
would gladly undertake to study reading and 
writing, if to their anxious inquiry — how 
long time it would take to go through them 
hard things? — we could, as we soon shall, 
answer — a few days or weeks. Not so when 
they hear the bitter, the chilling, the freezing 

truth — YEARS ! Disappointed, they 

give up, they are compelled to give up — -the 
hope of becoming acquainted with a so dearly- 
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to-be-bought science; — they are compelled 
to decline the innumerable invitations to par- 
take gratuitously in the pleasures of know- 
ledge. It is all very well for you, say they, 

to show us your dazzling valuables, through 
your grated windows and key-holes — to invite 
us most kindly to share them with you — 
whilst the whole time you take good care to 
keep the letters — those intricate patent door- 
keys to knowledge — ^tight and everlastingly 
within your fists. Yes ! they suspect — and 
they have plausible reasons to suspect, even 
the most sincere, disinterested, generous 
propagators and patrons of inteUectual im- 
provement; these are not proof against real or 
affected suspicion ; they remain vulnerable 
to the shafts of their enemies, and instead of 
feeliijgs of due gratitude^ they are made to 
find those of undeserved hatred and revenge. 
These things have been, are, and will con- 
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tinue to be in existence until there is an 
end put to old Master Spelling Book's 

EXECRABLE DUPLICITY. 

IIL 

Many persons pride themselves on writing 
in an extremely rapid-looking, great-man- 
like, a-la- Buonaparte hand. I do not seek 
invidiously to paralyze the spirit of inven- 
tion, or to appear to throw cold water upon 
the plan, when I state that this is no new 
invention, nor even a modem puff of an 
old contrivance. In all ages, we find that 
there were men who had hit upon the 
plan of concealing their failings through the 
medium of a similar or equally facile shift. 
I ascribe this to " necessity being the mother 
of invention;" men feel the necessity of 
avoiding being held up as ignorant of the 
deep and important science of orthography ; 
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and therefore means are invented for the 
purpose. Many a correspondence has been 
stopped — ^many a business miscarried — ^many 
an assembly dissolved, and the success of 
many a battle jeopardized, by imitating 
Buonaparte in his illegibility of writing. 
But why need we wander out into such 
distant spheres] Let any one simply answer, 
from his own experience, how often he has 
been put out of temper by the receipt of 
letters containing such ABOMINATIONS. 

IV. 
The smaller the number of individuals 
capable of writing and reading, the less 
must be the amount of correspondence, and 
consequently the less the nuxnber of letters 
passing through the Post Office. Those who 
can neither read nor write will not always 
take the trouble to invite others to read 
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or write for them. The delight afforded to 
others in correspondence with friends, as 
well as the advantages which it gives in the 
transaction of business, is out of their reach, 
unless through the always inconvenient and 
humiliating — often injurious, and frequently 
dangerous necessity, of opening their sen- 
timents to strangers — often treacherous 
strangers. A good many prefer renouncing the 
pleasures of communicating by letter, to the 
chance of exposing themselves to such, hu- 
miliation and danger. I have no data for 
ascertaining the exact amount in pence thus 
lost to the Post Office from this inability of 
correspondence, but it must indeed be very 
considerable. I shall not perhaps err if I 
say about a fifth part of the population are 
thus lost as customers to the letter box. 
Besides, probably half of those who are now 
by some means or other correspondents, 
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neglect their availabilities to a great extent, 
on account of the difficulties which they 
experience in performing this business in 
a manner which should be proof against 
the sneering criticism of those whom they 
consider better versed in the incompre- 
hensible, unfathomable science of correct 
spelling. If I were to take an example 
from myself, I must in candour, and not- 
withstanding the shame attached to such an 
avowal, acknowledge the stubborn fact (give 
it any name you please — ascribe it to what-t 
ever cause you like), that after upwards of 
seven years of a studious residence in the 
metropolis, I often waive writing letters. 
I confess this openly, for the benefit of 
thousands who are similarly placed with 
myself, who have not their " Johnson " con-- 
stantly on their writing-desk, or who are 
not disposed to submit to such a drudgery 
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as CQirect English orthography^ not having 
been drilled to it from their infancy, I, 
from this causei often forego writings and 
thus I rob the Post Ofice revenue of, I ven- 
ture to say, aji average of two-pence per 
day; which sum is no saving to me, for I 
expend it in any way but that conducive 
to my comfort. I cannot tell how I ex- 
pend it, but I am boimd to say that it is 
spent unproductively. Indeed I often 
soothe my torturing conscience of not writing 
or answering letters, by throwing pence from 
Waterloo Bridge into the Thames ; or em- 
ploying them in some other manner equally 
beneficial to myself and to society. Now I may 
fairly suppose that there are about fifty thou- 
sand foreigners similarly circumstanced; and 
taking the average value of their avoided 
correspondence at two-pence daily for each 
individual, we have a direct loss to the Post 
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Office of one hundred thousand pence, oir 
about £400^61 day ; or about £120,000 per 
year. This may he an exaggerated state- 
ment. I will, therefore, reduce it to Sv. in 
the pound, which will give an annual sum of 
£1 2,000 robbed from the crown of Mr. Row- 
land Hill, and thrown into the Thames', 
or wasted in some equally ridiculous man- 
ner« Let Englishmen make a similar esti- 
mate, and reduce to pounds, shillings and 
pence, the amount of what they in a simi- 
lar manner rob from the budget of the 
Post Office, and the well earned glory of 
Mr. HiU, and expend in an equally profit- 
less manner. Still T will hazard, without fear 
of contradiction, the statement, that it is 
not less than a million — a million sterling 

diverted from channels in which it 

would procure the most pleasing, social, 
intellectual and profitable intercourse, to 
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waste itself in nothingness. For myself, I 
declare that the amount of two-pence per 
day, or £2 per annum, is the minimum 
which I destroy, — wantonly doing good to 
nobody, and feeling the stigma attached 
to the revolting crime of diminishing the 
budget of my second fatherland. 

V. 

It is an acknowledged fact, that English- 
men by no means rate in the first rank as 
linguists, — ^that is to say, that they display 
no great facility, comparatively speaking, 
for the acquisition of foreign languages. 
There are certainly, in England, linguists 
as great and profoimd as those of any other 
country ; but these are exceptions, for the 
generality of Englishmen experience more 
difficulties in the study of languages than 
any other nation. I state this as a fact 
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known to many, and observed by myself, 
during a long series of years spent in tra- 
velling in different countries. Why, we 
may naturally ask, is it so ? Is it on account 
of their having no peculiar phrenological 

organ for it ? On the contrary, we may 

expect that Englishmen should, by virtue of 
their descent, possess such an organ in a 
superior degree, on account of their being 
an amalgam of specimens of all the various 
inhabitants of the world. Neither is it 
owing to a want of inducement to stimulate 
them to the attainment of foreign languages. 
Their extended intellectual, political, and 
commercial intercourse, indicate the reverse. 
On the other hand, I see that the Poles and 
the Russians are the best linguists : this leads 
me to suspect that the cause is to be found 
in the nature of the alphabets and ortho- 
graphies of these nations. I have already, 
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I tliink, satisfactorily shown the gross ab- 
surdity of the English reading and writing 
elements. I will now mention in contrast 
with this^ that the alphabet approaching 
most nearly perfection is the Russian. Next 
in perfection is the Polish^ which is suc- 
ceeded by the German ; and then follows 
in succession the Italian^ which begins to 
savour something of absurdity — surpassed^ 
however, in this respect by those of IVance 
and the Peninsula; whilst the English 
may fairly boast of being on the apex, 
out-topped only by the Mussulmans and 
the Chinese in this monomaniacal absurdity. 
It is therefore easy to understand why high- 
spirited, free, ingenious, and intelligent 
Englishmen require just as many years 
for the study of their language, as it will 
take weeks for the stupid Russians to acquire 
theirs. It is easy to trace from this drcum- 
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stance the extreme diffictdty of the English- 
man^ and the contrasting facility of the 
Russian, in the study of foreign languages. 

The first difficulty to be encountered in 
this kind of study, is the reading and pro- 
nuliciation of the language previously un- 
known. Now the Russian has here a great 
advantage, because liie has a common-^sense 
preparation in his own alphabet ; he possesses 
a clear symbol for each of the sounds he is 
in the habit of uttering in his own language ; 
and therefore, embarked in the study of a 
new one, he has but attentively to listen 
to the reading of his master, and note the 
same down in the symbols of his own native 
tongue. He certainly experiences a diffi- 
culty in sounds that have no existence in 
his own language; still, his being accus- 
tomed to represent any individual sound on 
all occasions by one and the same sign, will 
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naturally lead him to the contrivance of 
some new symbol of his own for the sound 
previously unknown to him. With this 
trifling addition of, to the utmost, two or 
three arbitrary letters to his native alphabet, 
he is enabled to practise perfectly well, and 
can, in the very first outset, represent any 
language as it is pronounced by its proprie- 
tors. This advantage possessed by the 
Russian belongs also to the Pole, whose 
alphabet is but little inferior to that of the 
former. 

In what an awkward position would an 
Englishman stand, if he were put to the task 
which the author of these lines had to per- 
form ? He had to address an English public 
meeting, after a few hours' residence only in 
this country ; he knew no more of the lan- 
guage than he could acquire between break- 
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fast and dinner. Still he performed the 
task easily, and to the satisfaction of all 
parties. The secret was, that a countryman 
of his composed for him in English the 
required address written down in Polish 
characters. After two or three perusals of 
this address, he delivered it to the public. Can 
any Englishman do a similar thing? No ; he 

is forbidden by the contemptible pigmy 

the English alphabet; there being scarcely 
any letters representing sounds by their indi- 
vidual shapes, without extraneous, artificial, 
capricious aids. Were I, for instance, to 
ask an Englishman what is his sign for the 
sound a, can he consistently tell me it is 
the letter A ? No ; he will say your sound 
wiU be represented by ay, ai, ae, aye, 
ah, hei, and a host more. Will he read 
always, in one and the same manner, foreign 
words written down by him in English cha- 
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racters ? No ; he could not achieve this, 
which to the Pole and Russian is so easy ; 
without which, however, your studying with- 
out the continual assistance of a master will 
hring you unavoidably to ridiculosities 
similar to that exhibited by the greatest of 
your leviathans of pronunciation (Walker) 
in the second column of the twelfth page of 
the preface to his Dictionary ; there, under 
the heading of " Directions to Foreigners," 
among other black-is-white nonsense, he 
says, " The dipthong oi or oy is composed 
of the French & and i; thus toy and boy 
would be EXACTLY expressed to a French- 
man by writing them * t&i ' and ' b&i '." Ex- 
actly!!! — ^yes — as exactly as black re- 
presents white ; — ^as exactly as two times 
two represent seven and a half; — ^as exactly 
as the English alphabet and orthography 
represent common sense ! 
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I cannot help mentioning a stubborn, 
though generally unknown fact, that the 
English scholar in the ancient languages will 
find but very few individuals throughout the 
Continent who understand his Greek, He- 
brew, or Latin. 

Many a scholar of this country would 
be compelled to remain silent at the learned 
conferences taking place at the Universities 
of St. Petersburg, Moscow, Wilna, Warsaw, 
Berlin, Vienna, and elsewhere on the whole 
continent. 

I am informed that your Greek reading 
is far from being what it ought to be. 

Your Hebrew is, I am certain, bad^-and 
your Latin, I mean your read, your q>oken 
Latin, is, I am boimd to declare, although 
I am heartily sorry for it, an exceedingly 
Babylonian tongue. I repeat, yon may 
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know all the Latin classics by heart — ^you 
may have recited them a hundred times — 
you cannot always make yourself understood 
at the continental Latin meetings of the 
learned ; you may attend them, you may be 
received by them with the greatest honours, 
but you cannot always understand them. I 
state this from personal observation. 

All this owing to what ? to nothing 

else but your Spelling-books' absurd, 

LABYRINTHIC INEXTRICABILITY. 

VI. 

Notwithstanding their great spirit of en- 
terprise, comparatively few EngKshmen travel 
abroad ; and, in fact, at present only the 
wealthy dare undertake the task of visiting 
foreign coimtries, with the language of which 
they are unacquainted, and where they are 
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not always successful in finding fjaithful 
interpreters and couriers. It is out of the 
power of any Englishman, lower in rank than 
a lord or a wealthy gentleman, to carry out 
the quaint saying of " Money speaks all lan- 
guages," and to whom in France alludes the 
expression, " II parle Anglais," (he speaks 
English) which, in the slang language of the 
French hotel, means * He pays weD/ But 
why should the hiunbler Englishman be 
deprived of the means which are available to 
the poorest of Russian, Polish, or German 
travellers ? They travel cheaply and suc- 
cessfully on account of knowing the lan- 
guage of the strange countries which they 
visit, or applying to those who are acquainted 
with their own ; and thus they can readily 
find their way from Gibraltar to Kamchatka, 
from Archangel to the Equator, without the 
assistance of such an exceptional polyglottic 
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companion as the purse of an English lord 
or gentleman. But the poor Englishman has 
to encounter insurmountable difficulties; 
for within the above range of the world, 
scarcely any body speaks his language. 

The merchant and the manufacturer are 
compelled to forego the advantages of secrecy 
in commercial negociations, by having re- 
course to the aid of professional translators 
who have no interest in secrecy, but who, 
on the contrary, may have an interest in 
turning the information to their own ad- 
vantage. Thus the schemes of many a mer- 
chant or manufacturer often fail, because he 
is compelled to impart out of doors what 
should only have been known to himself oi 
a confidential clerk. To the same dangers, 
but to a fearfully greater extent, they are ex- 
posed when travelling on the continent. The 
merchant and manufacturer must submit to 
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it on account of foreigners not understanding, 
not daring to understand the English. The 
English speculator comes by a natural, com- 
mon-sense and arithmetical reasoning to the 
conclusion that, as his own language cost him 
about two or three years* study, other lan- 
guages would cost him as many lives, and 
would therefore never pay ; and he is, in my 
humble opinion, very right in his reasoning. 
Let, therefore, all those who are convinced 
that the welfare, nay, the salvation of England, 
depends upon her vigorously, and without de- 
lay, exerting herself to unshackle and extend 
her manufacturing and commercial energies, 
bestir themselves to remove the oppressing, 
INCUBUS-LIKE ABSURDITIES. 

VII. 

The English is the language of two of 
the most powerful nations of the world. 

D 
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The information poured upon mankind 
by English speakers and writers, surpasses 
in quality and quantity all that is given 
of the kind by the speakers and writers 
of the rest of the world taken together. ' 
In England, and England only, we may 
hear the opinions of all parties, and thus 
have a fair chance of arriving at truth; 
whilst on the continent we meet with no- 
thing but statements dictated by parties 
in power: this, particularly, takes place 
in religious and political matters. All these 
things are well known to foreigners as to 
Englishmen; — ^foreigners in all quarters of 
the globe are perfectly convinced that they 
have an immensity of information to get 
from the English press, but they cannot 
generally afford to study the English Ian- <• 
guage on account of its difficulties — diffi- 
culties not inherent in the language itself — 
no— but in its reading. If it were not for 
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that reading, the study of the English woidd 
be easier than that of any other, because the 
grammatical inflections, and syntactical rules, 
axe a mere nothing in comparison with the 
same items of other languages ; and particu- 
larly must the English language be easy for 
the literati of Europe, who are very seldom 
ignorant of the Latin and German, or French 
and German; there being but very few 
words in the English which are not to be 
found in the above languages. Still, with 
all these facilities, very few foreigners out 
of England venture to study her language, 
and out of them, only one out of ten suc- 
ceeds ; — ^all this owing to the intricate and 
contradictory rules of reading. Thus thou- 
sands, — ^millions, — ^nations of men anxious 
to read the good cheap pages of England, 
must not do so : the contemptible pigmy, 
the Alphabet, has put his veto. 
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In 1823 tlie Professorship of the English 
language in the University of Winlo, the 
centre of learning of the Poles — who, by the 
by, axe acknowledged to have peculiar apti- 
tudes for Linguistry— -was a sinecure ; the 
professor was compelled to pay a few indi- 
viduals to attend his sham lessons : the same 
is the case in Russia and the rest of the con- 
tinent, Paris perhaps excepted. All this, 
not on accoimt of there being no practical 
utility in studying the language; on the con- 
trary, every foreigner is convinced of the 
extraordinary advantages to be derived &om 
getting information from the English press ; 
but very few comparatively have the leisure 
and the courage to study the absurd rules of 
English reading. 

' No wonder, therefore, that England's 
orators, philosophers, writers, and printing 
'**«''hines, capable and willing to supply two 
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or three teirestial globes with libraries, are 
doomed to remain at home, be out of work, 
and eat one another.— —The exportation erf 
English works is comparatively a mere no- 
thing; and there is scarcely a trace of 
English literature or dramatic talent to be 
recognised on the Old Continent. Hence it 
is that foreigners comparatively very seldom 
visit England, taking into consideration the 
extraordinary inducements which this coun- 
try holds out in its varied resources of 
amusement and instruction for the wealthy 
strangers, as well as the liberal protection 
which it offers to those whom fate compels 
to leave their own native home. I say, taking 
into consideration these drcumstanoes, the 
number of strangers in England ought to be 
infinitely greater, and would be so, were it not 
for the dijfficulties to which they axe exposed 
on account of the reputed unmanageableness 
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of the language ; and those who reflect that 
the present conunercial and manufactorial 
superiority of England is owing mainly to 
the foreigners who under the wise policy of 
Queen Elizabeth found a safe refuge here 
from the persecution of their homes^ cannot 
fail regretting that the door is not opened 
more widely. Let the English alphabet be 
altered, and foreigners be made aware of it. 
There is plenty of room in England for 
foreigners and foreign products; and there is 
more than plenty of room abroad for English 
labour, talent, and capital. But as long as 
the understanding between nation and nation 
is incomplete, or restricted to the chan- 
nel of a few exceptionally clever individuals, 
the Babel separation and estrangement of 
the variouis branches of the human family 
will continue to paralyze the energies of 
this essentially manufacturing and com- 
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mercial country.-— ^— Yon will continue to 
be exposed to fite danger of having men out 
of work— poverty— agitation and misery. 

VIII. 

One of the principal means by which the 
present dynasty of France succeeded in 
obtaining the acquiescence of other powers, 
was her capability of unmuzzling the Re- 
publican Propaganda ; it was by threatening 
to speak and write to the subjects of other 
European powers, particularly to the Poles, 
that France succeeded in bargaining out for 
herself a quiet existence. 

Even after the downfal of Poland, France 
immensely profited by holding in her hands 
the Polish Emigration, which she kept 
Bilent, oppressed, imprisoned— next excited, 
inflamed«^then again cooled down and in- 
sulted, acoordii^ to her interests in connec- 
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tion TOth Prussia^ Austria^ and — ^Russia. 
The Polish Emigration understood perfectly 
well that she was a mere tool in the hands of 
the French, and they would have, on many 
occasions, demonstrated their indignation: 
they knew that in compliance with that 
government they modified and often altered 
their conduct in the affidrs most vitally con- 
nected with their fatherland, still they were 
compelled to submit to it for the reason of 
there being nowhere a comer in Europe to 
go to — ^for as to their going to England, it 
was considered madness on account of the 
difficulties of the language — yes, they said, 
England is comparatively a country where 
we would be less subject to the dictates of 
the government in the affairs of our country ; 
but how are we to exist there without the 
knowledge of the language — a knowledge 
which presents, in the very outset^ hundreds 
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of rules, with as many exceptions to each? 
And the consequence is, that the Emigration 
remains to the present moment at the mercy 
of the French ; the Emigration is an ignis 
fatuus to Poland. Her rising generation sup- 
poses that the emigrants in France will do 
wonders — they are induced to imagine that 
they are inactive on account of very deep 
calculations — they do not therefore rely upon 
their own resources, waiting for advice from 
those whom they call experienced veterans ; 
but, alas ! those veterans are in prison — ^in a 
large prison, it is true — still they are in 
prison; they are under French laws, under 
French exceptional laws. Even those Poles 
that happened to arrive in England could not 
become acquainted with the state of England 
in general, and still less with the bearing 
English circumstances had upon Poland; 
the greatest number of them were physically 
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for years in England, but intellectually they 
were far off; they knew scarcely any thing of 
the daily news ; in order to know what hap- 
pened in the streets they inhabited in Lon- 
don, they waited for the French papers ar- 
riving from Paris. How often have these 
been startled, when, after relating something 
interesting to Poland in the English Par- 
liament from the just imfolded columns of 
the Parisian ' National,' they heard that the 
English press had teemed with comments 
upon it; that it had been re-echoed by 
millions out of Parliament — ^nay, that the 
very walls opposite their windows had an- 
nounced it to their eyes in thundering capi- 
tals for many weeks past. 

Those who acquired the language to a de- 
gree enabling them to converse with English- 
men — to read for themselves the discussions 
in Parliament and out of it ; to consult the 
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press ; to take advice from friends with regard 
to the question, " what can be done by the 
Poles in concert with their English protec- 
tors in favour of Poland under given circum- 
stances of this political world ? " ^were very 

few in number. And as the few are more 
easily corrupted, intimidated, or misguided 
than the many^ so it was with us. The 
ever-watchfulness of our enemies succeeded 
perfectly in corrupting some, intimidating 
and silencing the rest. The few that out- 
lived this mischief were lost among the 
many incapable of judging for themselves-^ 
on account of their knowing less about En- 
gland, where they had resided for years, than 
is usually known about China. But had the 
English language been made easy, the whole 
of the Polish Emigration, poor and rich, 
about 10,000, would have settled in England ; 
they could have bargained out, in this 
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neutral position, a good many things from 
the French nation; and at any rate, they 
would not have had the mortification of 
doing that which their enemies commanded 
them to do, through the medium of the 
polite language of their French friends. 

At any period between 1831 and 1837, 
the Polish Emigrants could, by their 
leaving France en masse, have turned the 
attachment and subserviency of Poland to 
that country into indifference and neu- 
trality, or even downright enmity and 
hatred ; and thus have emboldened the com- 
forted possessors of Poland to march towards 
the west, and attempt to give a lesson to France 
similar to that she had received in 1814 and 
1815; and they would have perfectly suc- 
ceeded, — the only check upon such good in- 
tentions of Russia, Prussia, and Austria, 
being that they could not move forward 
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without being compelled to leave immense 
garrisons in Poland, ready to sac;ifice every 
thing in order to thwart them ; whilst they 
had to encounter a nucleus of about 10,000 
desperate Poles, easily increased into ten times 
a greater number. Not so if the Emigrants, 
and consequently Poland, had declared their 
neutrality, or something worse: I believe 
that France would either have been invaded 
and conquered, or at least compelled to make 
great secessions ; but she would never have 
left things to come to such an extreme. 

The bare possibility of a non-interfered- 
with position of the Polish emigrants in 
England, would have been a sufficiently elo- 
quent means of persuading the French to do 
some of the many things she owes to 
Poland— some of the many things so dearly 

bought, and so justly her's. But alas ! no ; 

it was well known to the French nation that 
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the Poles could not, durst not leave France 
for England, because they would be exposed 
to starvation on account of their ignorance 
of the language. 

England had nothing to lose by receiving 
the Polish emigrants, if these emigrants had 
acquired the language, as they ought to be 
allowed to do sufficiently for the purpose of 
exercising their respective talents. There is 
plenty of ^oom in England for 10,000 men, 
mostly in the prime of life, without incum- 
brances, although not all without some wealth 
or talents useful to England. 

From 1831 to this time there have been 
driven to England by fate about 1000 Poles; 
nearly 600 out of them left England on ac- 
count of their ignorance of the language, 
which they were frightened away from study- 
ing by the notorious rules of reading and 
pronunciation. Among the three to four 
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hundred Poles now resident in England, 
there are not above twenty who, after a 
residence of five, eight, or even twelve 
years, have acquired the language to any 
degree approaching perfection. 

The difficulties of the language put it out 
of the power of the many to live by their 
industry, and thus compelled a great number 
of those whom fate has brought here, to 
become a burden to the English people. 

Remove the difficulties of your language, 
and where is the Pole that would then wish to 
submit to such a humiliation — ^where is the 
Pole that would then dare submit to such a 
humiliation ! But what has England to gain 
by it ? Suppose nothing ; suppose merely the 
satisfaction of saving the remnants of a great 
nation from such calamities — this ought to 
be sufficient for Englishmen. But I venture 
to say that England could gain by it all the 
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advantages that France has derived from the 
same materials : if the existence of a neigh- 
bouring France require any expensive war- 
like measures on the part of England — ^if 
the Gauls be rivals to Britons — then there is 
a great deal to be gained by taking away 
such an immense physical and moral war- 
engine from the l^nL of these rivals, and 

pointing it against their very heads ^if 

necessary. 

England has certainly nothing to envy 
other governments in power and wealth; 
but I believe that there would be no harm if 
she had the Polish Emigration, Poland, and 
all the friends of Poland, ready to fight under 
her banners, even against France,-— or rather 
most particularly against France. 

The Poles were, during the last fifty 
years, the dupes of the French, with whose 
secret and public emissaries they conversed ; 
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whose books^ pamphlets, journals, promises 
and proclamations they read. 

These Poles fought under French banners 
against Britons, with whom it was impossible 
for them to converse ; whose books, pamphlets 
and journals, proclaiming English principles, 
developing English arguments — it was im- 
possible for them to read. It was impossible 
for them to know English sentiments except 
through the medium of interpreters—-^ 
through the medium of French interpreters ! ! ! 

Master English Alphabet, these 

are your doings — ^you plead guilty — I am 
sure you regret it. 

Two himdred thousand of the bravest bled, 

fell, died; ^your fellow-countrymen 

pay their funerals or rather, are deeply in 

debt for their funerals. Poland is in the 

grave the balance of political powers 
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broken, and England exceedingly polite 
towards Continental Despots ! ! ! 

But all is not yet lost ;— — Britons, alter 

your alphabet alter your orthography 

—make your language easy speak to 

the world ^be intelligible and you 

shall conquer and liberate nations without 
bloodshed, you shall gain friends without 

expense, and your rivals ^your enemies 

— ^the enemies of your institutions — the 
enemies of liberty- — will find it advisable 
to remain satisfied with what you may 
choose to leave in their undisturbed pos- 
session. 

I believe Providence has given to England 
these means, and that it is her duty to make 
use of them. 



WHAT IS TO BE DONE 



t 



Little things, very little, very easy little things. 
You know them — ^you are not serious in 
asking advice from me — you are joking. 
Well, be it so — I submit, I answer, 

I. 
Take the Hebrew letters, and proceed as 

follows : — 

1. Reject the double final consonants. 

2. Reject the letters representing sounds 
not in existence in the English language. 
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3. Add a couple of new characters for 
those English sounds which are not in exist- 
ence in the Hehrew. 

4. Count them, and make them equal in 
number with the simple sounds of your 
language. 

5. Agree upon each of your letters repre- 
senting one sounds and one sound only — one 
and the same sound on all occasions— =-with-^ 
out any exceptions^ restrictions^ or provisos. 

6. Stick to your agreements^ and let no- 
body, not even Madam Etymology, divert 
you from sticking to your agreements. 

7. Do not alter the place of the Hebrew 
vowels : write them under the consonants, 
and write them always. This can be done 
very easily by any Englishman acquainted 
with the Hebrew ; it can be done in a couple 
of hours — I have it ready— it is an alphabet 
excellent in itself. But is it practicable 
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under your circumstances ? I say no. But 
if you think it practicable^ do it. You 
would thus get rid of all the miseries of the 
present system at once. I merely wish to 
turn your attention to such little things as 
time^ money^ prejudices^ embarked interests. 
Many an honest enthusiastic projector has 
overlooked such minute details. 

IL 

Take the most simple and most perfect 

alphabet in existence, the Russian; make 

alterations like those of No. 2, 3, prescribed 
for the Hebrew ; follow precepts 4, 5, 6, 7, — 
and you will have an equally perfect, and 
at the same time perhaps a better looking 
alphabet. 

This can be done very easily by any 
Englishman acquainted with the Russian 
language — it can be done in a couple of 
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hours — I have it ready. It is an alphabet 
excellent in itself. But is it practicable 
under your circumstances? I say no. If 
you think it doable ^ do it; you would cer- 
tainly then get rid of all the miseries of the 
present system at once. I wish merely, &c. 
&c. as above. 

III. 
Follow tbe advice of those who used to 
attend you in your iUness long before me— 
viz., take a couple of letters from each of 
the ancient and modem alphabets-— Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew, &c., not forgetting your 
own; count, arrange, and treat them ac- 
cording to your fancy, and you will have a 
perfect alphabet — ^you will get rid of all the 
miseries of the present system at once, pro- 
vided you act in accordance with the pre- 
cepts 4, 5, 6, 7. This can very easily be 
done — it has been done. But &c. &c. as 
e. 
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IV. 

Form a number of entirely new symbols^ 
count, arrange, and treat them in accord- 
ance with precepts 4, 5, 6, 7. And you 
will have at once an alphabet as perfect as 
any of the above, and most likely superior to 
them in elegance. This could certainly be 
done easily, even by those who have never 
seen a single Greek, Hebrew, or Latin 

word. In my humble opinion, this would 

be the shortest and most pleasing way to go 

to work. This would settle the question 

at once. But there are so many ifs and huts 
in this short, pleasing, at-once way, that I 
think it impracticable under your circum- 
stances. But, of course, &c. as above. 

V. 

L Form no entirely new symbols. 
2, Borrow from nobody. 
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3. Take your own alphabet; count, ar- 
range, treat, and modify it in a manner 
satisfactory to precepts 4, 5, 6, 7 — satis- 
factory as far as it is possible under ytmr 
circumstances. 

4. Do not hunt after things, under your 
circumstances, impossible — be they ever so 
attractive, be they ever so perfectly perfect 
perfections. 

5. Get all you can get under your cir- 
cmnstances, and rest satisfied with what you 
can get under your circumstances. 

Such is my advice — ^if you really want it. 

In the planning of my anti-absurd project 
I had continually before my eyes the above 
five points. 

I could not accomplish it in a tfw hours — 
it cost me upwards of two thousand hours ; 
but these two thousand hours have already 
expired — ^it is done. — It will not free us from 
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all the miseries of the present system ai 

ofice ^no but it will do away with 

ninety-nine out of each hundred of them. 
And in time we may abolish the remaining 
hundredth as well. 

My alphabet and orthography peculate 
but very little against the cardinal precepts 
4, 5, 6, 7, of paragraph I. 

They promise : — 

1 . That those as yet entirely ignorant of 
reading and writing shall become readers and 
writers in about a fortnight. — They will, 
after this short common-sense study, read 
and write a great deal more correctly than 
those of the present school can possibly do 
after six months of the usual hard, absurd, 
brutaKzing labour. 

This is reducing years to months. 

2. That these new scholars (I christen 
them), these Anti-absurdities, after reading 
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their own Prayer-book, their own Bible, 
their own geography, history, &c. during an 
interval of about six months, and an addi- 
tional one day's attention to the old spelling- 
book, shall be capable of reading any of the 
old, absurdly written books, and understand 
them. One difficulty, however, will be in 
their way — a difficulty which, I am afraid^ it 
will be for ever impossible for them to obvi- 
ate or to overcome — an unavoidable, in* 
superable, supernatural difficulty — ^viz., to 
abstain from laughing at the shocking ortho^ 
graphy of the present writers. 

3. That those who read and write at pre- 
sent — or shorter, the absurdists — ^may after 
one hour's 1 am most arithmetically seri- 
ous after one hour's study of the sub- 
joined Primer, read any and all things 
written anti-absurdly. They will of course 
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laugh at the orthography — Well, I can't 
help that. 

4. That the anti-absurdly written books 
shall be printable-— printable in the types at 
present in existence, and to be found in any 
of the most humble jobbing houses, without 
the necessity of a single new type. 

5. That the expenses in printing shall be, 
in the very outset, not a farthing greater 
than usually. 

6. That these expenses to the first fol- 
lowers of the Author shall be 10 per cent, 
less than usually, and shall decrease progres- 
sively. 

7. That the number of years of the type- 
founder's and compositor's apprenticeship 
shall be reduced to an equal number of 
months. 

8. That the capital required at present, 
for the business of the type-founder, shall be 
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reduced to 50 per cent. ; that of the printer 
to 75 — and these advantages shall increase 
progressively. 

9. That booksy &c. printed anti-absurdly 
shall be cheaper by from 10 to 30 per cent, 
than the same printed absurdly. 

10. That Anti-absurdists shall learn foreign 
languages^ particularly tEe French and Ger- 
man, with the rapidity of a Pole or a Russian. 

11. That foreigners, particularly French- 
men and Germans, shall learn the English in 
no time. 

12. That there shall be no at-once-clashing 
against established interests. 



I COMMENCED 

The present labour by forming the 
Alphabet and giving a name to it; next, 
I composed the Primer ; then fixed the 
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Orthography, by working out the Dictionary ; 
then I commenced and finished the Preface. 
And now I come to a very easy, but at the 
same time a very disagreeable task — ^viz. 
that of speaking of myself. 

Shall I ? ^Yes— I will. 

Boasting can scarcely ever be injurious to 
any body besides the boaster himself ; and 
the greater his boasting, the less the harm to 
others ; whilst modesty, always useful to its 
performer, is not always so to the lookers- 
on. Nay, there are cases where modesty is 
injurious, dangerous, criminal. 

Many an important improvement or in- 
vention has remained unborn and dead in the 
brains of their modest progenitors. Many 
a modest schemer has declined incurring the 
chance of being laughed at or called a boaster, 
although he himself was irrevocably con- 
vinced of the immense benefits which society 
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would derive from his labqiir o — b ene- 
fits which, ^y the by, society had a right to. 
They had the audacity to believe themselves t 
capable of bestowing wealth, knowledge^ or 
liberty upon the many, and shrunk before 
the probability of a sneer from the few. 
• These modest men were irrevocably con- 
vinced of their powers to bfestow upon those 
generations wealth, knowledge, or liberty, 
whom they most atrociously threw back 
upon their own scanty resources; and 
pitiless allowed them to creep from the 
cradle to the grave in poverty, ignorance, and 
thraldom. They did all this knowingly, 
willingly ; they never for a moment doubted 
the fatal consequences of their conduct, and 
still they did it — ^merely because they wished 
not to expose their little hearts to the danger > ' 
of being discomforted by a few sneers ! ! ! 
For my part> I know as well my ignorance 
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as I know my poverty, and therefore my 
schemes must expect sneers, censure, and 
take-no-notice-ofs — still I publish them — why? 

Because I feel convinced that the freedom 
of the human race may be achieved by the 
powers at the disposal of the present £ng<- 
lish generation. 

Because I am convinced that these powers 
lay dormant — are paralyzed, and reduced to 
nothing, by the ignorance of the masses. 

Because I am convinced that the igno* 
ranee of millions of Englishmen, Irishmen, 
and Scotchmen — ^the ignorance of hundreds 
of millions of British subjects in America, 
Africa, and Asia— owes its existence to 
their knowing very little, or nothing at all, 
of English reading.— The exertions of 
British-orator vmters and printers remain 
useless and unknown to hundreds of millions 
of men, whom they so sincerely wish to 
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enlighten — ^whom it is their interest and duty 
to enlighten — whom they so easily could 
enlighten, if they were but legible. I 

Because I am convinced that the English 
language, in itself the easiest of all ancient 
and modem languages, remains illegible to 
foreign nations, to hundreds of millions of 
English subjects, to the population of these 
islands, and to the very people of London — 
merely on account of its mischievous 
alphabet and orthography. 

And ultimately, Because I am convinced 
Uiat this cause of all causes of poverty, 
degradation, and slavery all over the world, 
may be easily removed by such humble 
means as the subjoined modified English 
Alphabet — ^humble, but most stubbornly 
capable of fulfilling the above twelve pro- 
mises. 

I came to these convictions, not at once, 
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but gradually and very slowly. I came to 
these convictions — 

After an early education received from 
my father, than whom a greater linguist I 
know not. 

After a course of seven years of math^- 
xaatical; literary^ and medical studies^ at the 
University of Wilno, at the expense of the 
University of Wilno. 

After about ten years of medical practice 
of authorized, official, medical practice. 

After a course of military studies in the 
first School of Europe (Ecole d'Etat Major, 
Paris.) 

After about twelve years of travelling in 
various countries of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. 

After having studied and practised the 
principal modem and ancient languages, 
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each in its respective place, twelve in num- 
ber. 

After having taken some part or other in 
the principal political movements of Europe, 
from 1816 to 1841, at St Petersburgh, 
Wilno, Warsaw, Cairo, Paris, and London. 

After having discovered, and for ten years 
continually applied, Phrenotypics. 

After tliree years of propagating these 
Phrenotypics in this country. 

After the fact of these Phrenotypics 
having been received and enthusiastically 
approved of by already upwards of 30,000 
Englishmen. 

After the fact of their having been ap- 
proved by many Englishmen high in 
learning, and by a great portion of the 
press. 

After their having been disapproved by 
nobody. 
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After seven years of a studious residence 
in London. 

After many years of observation, and one 
year*s concentrated attention directed to 
the point at present in view. 

I came to the above convictions after 
forty years of a studious life, after having 
been for forty years assisted in my studies, 
observations, and reflections, by a memory 
greater than which is not upon record. 

These humble, gradually and slowly-grow- 
up convictions, I lay — 

Before you, powerful and learned Britons. 

Before you, studious, ingenious, but ortho- 
graphy-puzzled, tantalized Britons, 

Before you on British soil, better-times- 
expecting patriots of Europe. 

Before you, unhappy sons of Poland. 

Before you, generous friends of Poland. 
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And most especially do I lay my convic- 
tions before you, 30,000 Phrenotypers. 

Do me the favour to read the above once 
more, and eo-ipso, commit it to memory; 
reflect upon what follows, and show your 
fellow-men the shortest and easiest way 
to peace, comfort and freedom — show your 
fellow-men the shortest and easiest way to 
KNOWLEDGE. 



THE PRIMER. 

THE ANTI- ABSURD OR PHRENOTYPIC 

ALPHABET. 

a A i£ b eh d 
ee f ^ h y i 

J k 1 m n o 

9 9 S p r IS 

sh t th |h n 

II V Tl^ z 1 



a 



11 



Shape. 

a 

ch 
d 



Represents the initial sound of the 
word spelt 
Absurdly Anti-absurdly 

ape . . ap i 

apple • Apl 

arm . . ifrm 

babe . . bab 
chamber chamber 

dog . . dog 

eel . . bI 

• • eg 
face . . fas 




111 



Shape 




1 




1 

n 



Represents the initial sound of the 

word spelt 
Absurdly Anti-absurdly 



gig 
hat 

eyes 

ink 

jar 

cat 

lamb 

man 



gig 
hAt 

ink 

kAt 
km 
mAn 



napkin nApkin 
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Shape. 

o 

S 
P 



I Represents the initial sound of the 

fvord spelt 
Absurdly Anti-absurdly 

ox oks 



oak 9k 

orb orb 

outside Stsyd 

pill pH 

rose roz 



JS sack skA 

hJh ship ship 

t tree tre 



Represents the initial sound of the 
Shape. word spelt 

Absurdly Anti^ahsurdly 

th thy thy 

|ll thigh :^hy 

U ooze uz 
l| umbrella qmbrelA 

T victuals vitlz 

W window winda 

Z zigzag zigzAg 

1 represents the sound of the s in 
fosion fiupn 
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Those of the present school may look upon b as 
composed of 'e. Look upon vl, wl, bef, as tne same 
things with *el, v^el, b*ef, and read eel, veal, heet, \ 

The number of letters is 35, but the number of ^ 
types required for the printing of them is only 24, be- 
cause 

J^ will be printed with the inverted ^ 

^ .. y ■ 



B 



9 

s 

^ 
I 



a 



c 

S 
h 

t 
1 



Any and all printers are in possession of the ma- 
terials required for Phrenotypic Printing. 
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On the top of the second column is the 
phrase ^' represents the initial sound of the 
word ; " this will indicate to every unsophis- 
ticated conmion-sense man^ with svfficienty 
although perhaps not perfect clearness and 
exactness^ the sound he has to produce at 
the sight of any of the abo\re symbols ; and 
a few minutes' oral instruction is all that is 
required for perfection^ 

To convey an idea of these sounds by the 
usual divisions, sub-divisions, sub-sub and 
sub-sub-sub-divisions into vowels, conso- 
nants, semi-vowels, consonanto-vowels, con- 
sonanto-muto-semi-vowels, &c. &c. — with the 
* * exact " and " philosophical ** epithets — ^long, 
short, hard, soft, hissing, buzzing, softo-hard, 
parvo-soft, very long, &c. — ^with the ad- 
ditional comfort of a minute description of 
the tendencies, movements, and ultimate 
eonfonnatiousy of the numberless nerves. 
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muscles^ membranes, veins, caxtilages, glands, 
&c., of the organs of speech — appears to me 
as arduous a task as that of conveying an ^ 
idea of the tas.te of Cayenne or vinegar by a 
minute description of the movements of the 
muscles of the face, tongue, salival glands, 
&c. produced by Cayenne or vinegar. All 
such divisions and descriptions axe cer- 
tainly useful in many respects ; but to 
the child, the illiterate Englishman, or 
the foreigner, they are inextricable puzzles 
— ^insurmountable stumbling-blocks. Let 
therefore the student simply rivet his eyes 
upon each of the above symbols, and at the 
same time imitate the respective sounds pro- 
duced by his teacher, until he can do so 
without his assistance. 

The names of our letters are not the usual 
ones — ay, bee, see, dee, eff, aitch, &c. ; 
the names of our letters are nothing but 



the sounds produced by the organs of speech 
whilst attempting to pronounce the above 
corresponding words^ and stopping at the first 
movement. 

I ask litde Edward how he calls this — 
pointing to the instrument with which I am 
scribbling these lines — and he sounds pen. 
The sounded word, pen, is the name of thig 
visible object ; and so will, to him, the name 
of each visible letter be the sound which he 
has been accustomed to hear and pronounce 
at the sight of that visible letter. 

eh is to be looked upon as one symbol, 
and not as composed of two ; at the sight of 
this one symbol we produce one sound, which 
sound is the name of it. The printer will 
certainly have to form it by putting together 
two types — ^and so has the watchmaker to 
put a whole myriad of objects together 
for the purpose of producing the visible 



thing wliich yre agree upon to call by the 
one short name watch: we do not call it 
wheelo - glasso - indexo - springo-chaino, &c, { 
&c. This would appear absurd; and we 
'do, for convenience sake, agree to call it 
simply watch; and so we will^ for conye- 
nience sake^ agree to call ch^ not cee aitch, 
but by the sound that reaches our acoustic 
nerve synchronously with the rays of light 
reflected by ch reaching our retina. The 
88i:me is to be understood with regard to sh, 
th, ih. 

I am well aware that it woul^ be better to 
have a new one symbol for each of them^ but 
this would create too much trouble at once 
to those of the old school ; they would not 
condescend to allow such concessions, and, 
therefore, it would jeopardize the whole;, J 
when, with the above precaution on the part 
of the teacher, the trouble is scarcely per- 
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ceptible to the new generation; such new 
perfect tymboh^ without the necessity, how- 
ever, of new types, you may see in the an- 
nexed alphabet for better times, p. 39. 

Make the student rivet his eyes upon ch, 
sh, th, %\iy and produce the rei^ective one, 
nothing hut one, and ahvays the same one 
sound, and you will have freed him of the 
old absurdities at the rate of 9d per cent., 
with scarcely any inconvenience to the capri- 
cious old despots — embarked interest, old 
habit, public opinion. 



EXERCISES. 

a 
ab ach ad af ag ah aj ak 
al am an ap ar as ash ath 
a:^h av aw az a[ 






Ab Ach Ad Af Ag Ah AJ i 

Ak a1 Am An Ap Ar as^ 
Ash Ath A:>h Av aw az 

Ab iCch Ad Af Ag Ah 
Aj Ali Al Am. An Ap iCr 
As Ash Ath -^:>h Av Aw 
Az Al 

TSh BCh -Cd TSf TSg TSh BJ 

"ek vl cm 'en Bp "er "es 

■Bsh Bth TBf^h BV BW BZ B^ 



eb ech ed ef eg eh ef 
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ek el em en ep er es 
esh et eth eih ev ew 
ez ei 

y 

yb yeh yd yf yg yh yj 
yk yl >Tn yn yp yr ys 
ysh yt yth yih yv yw 

y« yi 

1 

ib ich id if ig ih ij ik 
il im in ip ir is ish it 
ith i^h iv iw iz ij 

o 
ob och od of og oh oj 
ok ol om on op or os 
osh ot oth o:^h OA ow oz 
oi 
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9b 9ch dd 9f ag oh aj 
9k 9l 9in an 9p ar as 
9sh 9t 9th 9:^h ay 9w 

9Z 9^ 

9 

ab ah ad af ag ah aj ok 
al am an ap ar as ash 
at ath o^h oa aw a^ 

u 
ub uch ud uf ug uh uj 
uk ul um un up ur us 
ush ut uth u:^h uy uw 
uz ni 

qb qch qd qf qg qh qj 
qk ql qm qn qp qr qs 
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qsh qt qth q:^h qv qw 
qz qi 

iu 

iub iuch iud iuf iug iuh 
iuj iuk iul ium iun iup 
iur ius iush iut iuth iu:^h 
iuv iuw iui 

S 

Sb Sch Sd Sf Sg Sh Sj 
Sk SI Sm Sn Sp ^r Ss 
Ssh St Sth Sih Sy Sw Si 

ba bA hA bB be by bi 
bo ba bo bu bq biu bS 



ch 
cha chA chX ehe che 
chy chi cho cha cho chu 
chq chiu chS 



da dA dX de de dy di do 
da da du dq diu dS 



fa £a fiC fe fe fy fi 
fa fo ftl fq flu £8 



ga gA gjf gB ge gy J 
go ga go gu gq giu gS 



h 

ha Ha hA. he he hy hi 
ho h9 ho hu hq hiu hS 

ja JA jiC JB je jy ji jo p 
P > jq jiu jS 

k 
ka kA kX kc ke ky ki 
ko ka ka ku kq kiu kS 

1 
la 1a ]A Its le ly li lo la 
lo lu Iq liu IS 

m 
ma mA mA mjs ,me my 
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mi mo ma mo mu mq 
miu mS 

n 
na nA n^C ne ne ny ni 
no na nd nu nq niu nS 

V 
pa pA -pA pB pe py pi po 

pa pa pu pq piu pS 

r 
ra rA riC re re ry ri ro 
ra ro ru rq riu rS 

s 
sa SA siC SB se sy si so 
3a so su sq siu s^ 
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she shy 
shu shq 



sh 
sha shA shX shis 
shi sho shd sho 
shiu shS 

t 
ta tA tX. its te ty ti to t^ 
to tu tq tiu tS 

th 
tha thA thA the 
thi tho th9 tha 
thiu thS 

:^ha :^hA :^h^ ihe 
j^hi |ho ih9 :^ha 

62 



the thy 
thu thq 
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V 

va VA yA vb ve vy vi 
vo va vo vu vq viu \S 

w 
wa WA wA w« we wy 
wi wo wa wo wu wq 
"wiu wS 

z 

za ZA zA zTs ze zy zi 
zo Z9 zo zu zq ziu zS 

la lA lA jB le ly p p i?. 
P lu W li« l^ 



wqrid world Aposl apostle 

I god god hel hell 
bode (bod'e) body fyr fire 

spirit spirit hevn heaven 

anjel angel sqn sun 

chin chin drBm(dr'em) dream 

nek neck sSnd sound 

irm arm ak ache 

finger finger wish wish 

nal nail klak cluak 

ne (n'e) knee bAnkerch^f hand- 
fut foot kerchief 

HeI (h'el) heel shu shoe 

ban bone hAt hat 

^blqd blood glqv glove 

skql skull kam comb 
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bran brain 
h^rt heart 
Iqngz lungs 
liver liver 
gol gall 
Ufter laughter 
hct (h'et) heat 
kald cold 
wind wind 
wether weather 
klSd cloud 
storm storm 
lytning lightening 
)hqnder thunder 
da day 
nun noon 
morning morning 



apern apron 
mBl (m'el) meal 
brekfAst breakfast < 
diner dinner 
sqper supper 
bred bread 
tiuzda tuesday 
wenzda Wednesday 
thqrsda thursday 
fryda friday 
SAtqrda Saturday 
sqnda Sunday 
sqmer summer 
winter winter 
krismAs Christmas 
mAn man 
boi boy 
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^vniDg evening 
mqn)h month 
JBr year 

senchurB century 
midl middle 
mqnda monday 
vbI veal 
bef beef 
bakn bacon 
puding pudding 

py pie 

brojh broth 
griuil gruel 
bqter butter 
chisz chese 
kak cake 
skoUr scholar 



chyld child 
bar hair 
fas face 
y eye 
yz eyes 
n9z nose 
solt salt 
vinegAr vinegar 
shugAr sugar 
wyn wine 
arfAn orphan 
frend friend 
Undbrd landlord 
king king 
chqrch church 
vyolin violin 
korner corner 
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niiCster master 


basn basin 


merchAnt mer- 


pot pot 


chant 


basket basket ^ 


•groser grocer 


mAtrAs mattrass 


4aIor tailor 


belaz bellows 


baker baker 


paker poker 


bucher butcher 


fvr fire 


hAmer hammer 


kdl coal 


kiCsl castle 


ketl ketde 


f JSndashon founda 


L-gridyrn gridiron 


tion 


bAg bag 


lojing lodging 


paper paper 


starz stairs 


«b1 seal 1 


noker knocker 


pensil pencil 


giCrd^i garden 


bul bull 


sAnd sand 


ox ox 


kiCrpet <;arpet 


kXf calf 



hars horse 
Um lamb 

. fish fish 
oister oyster 
ggld gold 
yqrn iron 
stBl steel 
er^h earth 
water water 
lyt light 
nyt night 
silver silver 
b£m balm 
tAla tallow 
tqrnip turnip 
hAnd hand 

■^leg leg 



vois voice 
spech speech 
lyf life 
de^h death 
wXch watch 
pljrs purse 
spectAklz specta- 
cles 
mqther mother 
doter daughter 
wyf wife 
oqrs nurse 
lAudlade landlady 
kwBn queen 
chqrch church 
yUnd island 
hSs house 
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kichen kitchen 
seUr cellar 
stabl stable 
st9n stone 
nApkin napkin 
kqp cup 
kAndl candle 
snqferz snuffers 
tongz tongs 
Ashez ashes 
smdk smoke 



rap rope 
sponj sponge 
SAdl saddle 
mSntin mountain 
chDk chalk 
hej hedge 
pis plough 
nqt nut 
whBl wheel 
SB sea 
wav wave 



the lord'z praer. 

Sr fiCther, which Xrt in hevn, hAloed b« (b*e) thy 
nam : thy kidgdom kqm : thy wil b« (b*e) dqn in er;h 
Az it iz in hevn; giy qs this da Sr dalB (dal^e) bred: 
And forgiy qs Sr trespAsez, az wb (w'e) forgiy them thAt 
trespAs Agenst qs : And l«d (Yed) qs not intu temta- 
shon : bqt dvliver (d*eliver) qs from vvl (*evl) : for 
thyn iz the kingdom, the pSei, And the glare (gl9r*e) 
for ever And ever : amen. 



the gospel Akording tu 

sant mA:^hiu. 



chApter 2. 
1. n9 when jezqs woz barn in be)hlehem ov 

1. Now when Jesus was bom in Bethlehem of 

jiudvA in the daz ov herod the king, buhald, 

Judea, in the days of Herod the king, behold, 

thar kam wyz men from the ttst tu jeruzAlem. 

there came wise men &om the east to Jerusalem. 

2. saing, whar iz hB thAt iz born king ov 

2. Saying, where is he Chat is bom king of 

the jiuz ? Cot w hAv svn hiz stXr in the 

the Jews? for we have seen his star in the 

BSt, And £t kqm tu wqrship him. 

east, and axe come to worship him. 

3. when herod the king hAd herd thvz )hingz, 

9. When Herod the king had heard these things, 

hv woz trqbled, And ol jeruzAlem with him. 

be was troubled, and all Jerusalem with him. 
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4. And when hv hAd gAthered al the chvf 

4. And when he had gathered all the chief 

prvsts And thB elderz together, hv dvmXnded 

priests and the elders together, he demanded 

ov them whar kryst shad bv barn. 

of them where Christ should be bom. 

5. And tha sed qnto him, in be^hlehem ov 

5. And they said unto him. In Bethlehem of 

judttA: fyr thqs it iz riten by the profet, 

Judea: for thus it is written by the prophet, 

€. And thS, bethlehem, in the Und ov jiudA, 

6. And thou, Bethlehem, in the land of Juda, 

£xt not the Ittst Amqng the prinsez ov jiudA: 

art not the least among the princes of Juda: 

for St ov thB »hAl kvpa a gqvemor thAt shAl 

for out of thee shall come a governor that shall 
nil my pttpl izrael. 

rule my people Istael. 

7. then herod, when hB hAd privilv kold 

7. Then Herod, when he had privily called 

the WYZ men, inkwyrd ov them dil^entlB whot 

the wise men, inquired of them diligently what 

tviB the stiCr ApBrd. 

time the star appeared. 

I 

8. And hv Bent them tu bethlehem; And i 

<• And he sent them to Bethlehem ; and 



sed, gd, And serch dllijentiB fdf thv iqng chyld; 

said. Go, and search diligently ^r the young child; 

And when vs hav fSnd him, bring mn wqrd 

and when ye have found him, bring me word 

Agan, thAt y ma kipn And wqrship him olso. 

again, that I may come and worship him also. 

9 when tha hAd herd the king, tha dvpXrted: 

9 When they had heard the king, they departed: 

And, la, the st^r which tha 89 in the vst, went 

and, lo, the star which they saw in the east, went 

bvfbr them, til it kam And stud over whar 

before them, till it came and stood orer where 

thv iqng chyid woz. 

the young child was. 

10 when tha k> the st^, tha rB^oised with 

10 When they saw the star, they n;Joiced with 

ekroding grat joi. 

exoeo.ding great Joy. 

11 And when tha wer kqm intu the hSs,tha 

11 And when they were come into the house, they 

SO thB iqng chyld with maiB hiz mqther, And 

saw the young child with Mary his mother, and 

fel dSo, And wqrshiped him : And when tha 

^ ftell down, aad worshipped him: and when they 

hAd apened thar trexurz, tha prvzented qntu 
had opened their treasures, they presented unto 
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him gifts ; gold, And frAnkinsens, And mqr. 

him gifts; gold, and firankincensei and mjxth. 

12 And bving womd ov God in a dram 

12 And being warned of God in a dream 

thAt tha shud not ratqm tu herod, tha dupXrted 

tliat they should not return to Herod, they departed 

intu thar on kqntrv Another wa. 

into their own eountry another way. 

18 And when tha wer d«pi!rted, bvhold thv 

IS And when they were departed, behold the 

anjel ov the lord Apvre^h tu josef in a dnrni, 

•ttgd of the Lord appeareth to Joteph in a dream, 

8&ing, Aryz, And tak thv iqng chyld And hit 

saying. Arise, and take the young chud and hia 

mqther, And flu intu tgipt, And b« thS thar 

mouier, and flee into Egypt, and be thou tiiert 

til y bring thB wqrd, £>r herod wil wk th« 

till I bring thee word, fior Httod will seek tha 

iqng chyld tu dmtroi him* 

young child to destroy him. 

14 when h« Ardz, h« tuk th« iqng chyid 

14 When he arose, he took the yosag child 

And his mqther by nyt, And dtipXrted into 

and his mother b^ night, and departed into v 

wjipt; 
Egypt: 
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15 And woz thar qntil the de^h or herod 

15 And was there until the death of Herod, 

thAt it myt bv fulfild which woz spoken ov 

that it might be Ailfilled which was spoken of 

the lord by the profet, saing, St oy ttjipt 

the Lord by the prophet, saying, Out of ^gypt 



hAv y kold my sqn. 

have I called my son. 



my 

16 then herod, when hv so thAt h'e woz 

16 Then Herod, when he saw that he was 

mokd ov the wyz men, woz eksvding ro)h, And 

mocked of the wise men, was exceeding wioth, and 

sent fbr^h, And sliu ol the childem thAt war in 

sent toxth, and slew all the children that were in 

be^hlehem, And in ol the kasts tharoy, fix>m tu 

Bedilehem, and in all the coasts thereof, from two 

ivrz old And qnder, Akording tu the tjrm which 

years old and under, according to the time which 

h« faAd dilijentlB enkwyrd ov the wyz men. 

he had diligently enquired of the irae men. 

17 then woz fulfild thAt which woz spoken 

17 Then was Ailfllled that which was spoken 

by jeremB the profet, saing, 

liy Jecemy the prophet, saying, 

18 in ramA woz thar a voys herd, Umen- 

18 In Rama was there a voice heard, lamen- 



tnhon, imd wvping And grot mdniing, raehel 

tatkm, and weeping, and great moiurning, R.chel 

mping fbr her childeni, And wnd not b«- 

weeping for her children, and would not be 

kqmfbrted hvikoE tha Xr not. 

eomforted became they are not. 

19 bqt when herod woz ded, bvhald, im 

19 But when Herod was dead, behold, an 

anjel ov the lard ApOTe^h in a dnnn tu josef 

angel of the Lord appeareth in a dream to Joseph 

in lijipt, 

In Egypt, 

20 saing, Arye, And tak thv iqng chyld And 

80 Saying, Arise, and take the young dmd and 

hiz mqther^ And g9 intu the Und ov izrael, 

his mother, and go into the land of Israel, 

far tha £x ded which sot thB iqng chvld*z lyf. 

for they are dead which sought the young child's life. 

21 And hB ATdz And tuk thv iqng chyld 

21 And he arose and took the young doikl 

And hiz rnqther^And kam intu the lAnd oy 

and his mother, and came into the land of 

izraeL 
Israel. 

22 bqt when hv herd thAt XrkBlaqs did ran 

32 But when he heard that Arcbelaus did reign 
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in jiudBa in the rum ov hiz fiCth^ herod, he 

in Judea in the room of his father Herod, he 

woz Afrad tu ga thither : notwithstAnding, hving 

was afraid to go thither: notwithstanding, being 

wornd ov god in a dram, hti tqmd Asyd 

warned of God in a dream, he tamed aside 

intu the p^rts oy gAlilv : 

into the parts of Galilee: 

23 And he kam And dwelt in a situ kald 

23 And he came and dwelt in a city called 

nAZAre;h : thAt it myt bv Mfild which woz 

Nazareth: ihat it might be fulfilled which was 

spaken by the profets, hs shAl bv kold a 

spoken by the prophets, H« shall be called a 

nAZATBn. 

Nazarene. -^s^-^^^^^^^j^ysj^..^^^^ ^n^v^^^n^ 

chApter 3. 

1 in thaz daz kam jon the bAptist praching 
in the wildemes ov jiudva, 

2 And saing, rvpent in : fi>r the kingdom 
ov hevn iz At hAnd. 

3 for this iz hB thAt woz spoken ov by 
^the profet vzaiAs, saing, the vois ov wqn 

krying in the wildemes, prapar in the way 

OT the lord, mak hiz pX^hs strat. 

c 



4 And the Bam jon hAd hiz rameiit ot 
kAmel*z har, And a lethern girdl Ab9t hiz 
loinz : And hiz mvt woz lakqsts And wyld 
hqnv. \ 

6 then went St tu him jerozAlem, And al 
jiudva, And the rvjon rSnd AbSt jordAn^ 

6 And wer bAptyzed ov him in jordAn, 
konfesing thar sinz. 

7 bqt when hB so mAnj ov the fArisvz 
And sAdiu8«z kqm tu hiz bAptizm, h« sed 
qntu them, a jenerashon ov vyperz, hu hA)h 
wornd iu tu fbs from the roth tu kqm? 

8 bring 'fbr;h tharfar fruts mvt for rvpentAns, 

9 And )hink not tu sa within iurselvz, wv 
hAv abrahAm tu Sr fiCther : &r y sa qntu 
iu that god iz abl ov thvz stanz tu raz qp 
childem qntu abrahAm. 

10 And nS oIbo th« Aks iz lad qntu the 
rut ov the trBz : tharfor evr« tn> wich bringeth 
not forth gud frut iz hiun dSn, And kiCst 
intu the fyr. , 

11 y indvd bAptyz iu with woter qnta 
repentAus : bqt hs thAt kqmeth Xfter me iz 
mytier thAn y, huz shuz y Am not worths tu 
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bar he shAl bAptyz iu with the halB gdst 
And with fyr. 

12 huz fXn iz in hiz hAnd, And he wil 
"^hrulB pqrj hiz flar, And gAther hiz whBt inta 

I his giCmer ; bqt he wil bi{rn qp the duf 
with qnkwenchAbl fyr. 

13 then kqme^h JBzqs from gAlilB tn jardAn 
qntu jon, tu bB bAptyzd ov him. 

14 bqt jon fbrbAd him, saing, y hAv n«d 
tu be bAptyzd ov thB, And kqmest thS tu 
mB? 

15 And JBzqs Ansering sed qntu him, 
sqfer it tu bB so nS, for thqs it bvkqmet 
qs tu fulfil ol rychiqsnes. then hB sqferd him. 

16 And JBzqs, when he woz bAptyzd, went 
qp Btratwa St ov the woter : And, la, the 
hevnz war* apend qntu him, And he sa the 
spirit ov god dBsending like a dqv. And 
lyting qpon him : 

17 And, la, a vois from hevn, saing, ihia 
z my bBlqyd sqn, in hum y Am wel plBzd, 
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A SCRIPT ALPHABET, 
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THE ALPHABET FOR BETTER TIMES. 



c 



THE VOWELS. 



o 


a 





a 


A 


A 


B 


e 


y 


• 

1 


u 


n 



ra 



S 
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THE CONSONANTS. 



z 




s 




t 






T 


» 


n 


m 


/ 


X 








d 






1 






• 

J 


\ 




•u 


f 


i 


r 


1 


• 

I 
J 




k 


f 




i 




V 


P 
b 


1 


^ 


w 




% 



^ 
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Thifl Alphabet differs from that 


proposed 


at present- 


-thus: 








% stands for th 






Jl ... . 


.. ;h 






f ... . 

• 


ch 






J . • 


sh 






X ... , 


ks 






2[ ... 


... gz 






lU ... . 


iu 





This Alphabet is nearer perfection than 
that of 1844, because it is more in accord- 
ance with precepts 3, 4, 5, 6 ; and can 
equally be printed with the types at present 
in existence, as the above :>, i, f, j, 3[, ra, axe 
the inverted types t, r, j, f, k, m. But it 
would give too much trouble at once to 
those of the old school ; and therefore would 
be impracticable under the present circum- 
stances. 
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Here is the Lord's Prayer, written in this 

Alphabet. 

Sr jDC;er, whif Art in hevn, luloed bB %j 
nam : %j kingdqm kipn : %j wil bB dqn in 
erJ Az it iz in hevn ; giv t[s :jis da Sr dak 
bred : And forgiv i[s Sr trespAsez az wb forgiv 
t^em :>At trespAs agenst t[s : And kd qs not 
intu temtashon : bqt ddiver t{s from bvI : for 
:>yn iz :>e kingdqm, !je p3er, And '\e glar«, for 
ever And ever. amen. 

[This is, in itself, decidedly better than 
what I propose at present, but it is not so 
easily legible as that of page 28. Phreno- 
typers will easily guess, from the tabular 
arrangement, the numerical powers of these 
letters. — See Handbook of Phrenotypic8j\ 
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